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The esthetic possibilities and practical limitations of baked porcelain 
restorations have been established through years of satisfactory per- 
formance. Plastic jackets and bridges are, however, becoming in- 
creasingly popular. Less subject to fracture, they can be constructed 
with all of the naturalness of baked porcelain. In porcelain or plastics 
we are prepared to serve you. 
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One of the pleasant duties which we may 
have to set aside for the duration of the war | 
is our periodical visits to your office’ Because 
we may not be able to visit you, “TIC” will 
be addressed to you each month — until 
peace comes. 


INDEX 


HOW CAN DENTISTRY 
BEST TELL ITS STORY TO 
THE PUBLIC? 


—By Continually Preaching 
the Advantages of Dentis- 
try Through the Publicity 
Columns of our News- 


Busy as we are, we must not, however, 
forget our responsibilities to the future. We 
must even now prepare for the greater job 
ahead of all of us — reconstruction. Dentistry 
has a reconstruction job. You and we have 
an obligation to those who need your serv- 
ices. Today, more than ever, dentists real- 
ize the necessity of making every man, 
woman and child in America dental con- 
scious. 


“TIC” will each month present methods 
and programs which have been used suc- 
cessfully by ethical groups to promote den- 
tistry to the public. “TIC” will bring you 
these stories in the hope that other interested 
individuals and groups will find suggestions 


papers. 
By P. A. Galloway, DDS. p. 2 and examples that they can include in simi- 
lar programs of their own. 
Relations Program that will Until peace comes and victory does us 
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Continually Preaching the Advantages of Dentistry 
Through the Publicity Columns of Our Newspapers 


Writes P. A. GALLOWAY, D.DS. 


Member of Committee on Dental Publicity and Lay Education 
Akron Dental Society, Akron, Ohio 


We attend clinics until techniques cram our shelves. We hear lectures on 
practice management by all of the capable men in the Profession. These are 
activities that have become part of our professional life 

but — 

let me ask you this question. “How are we going to practice all of these fine 
techniques and follow the advice of lecturers on practice management if we 
can't get prospective patients into our offices?” 

Right now, most dentists are busier than they would like. At the moment 
the subject of bringing more patients into your office may sound less appeal- 
ing than it did a few short years ago. 

Many of us passed through the last world conflict and realize that now 
more than at any other time in our history is the time to educate the public 
about dentistry. Today, our greatest competitors, the manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, radios, and hundreds of other items with more buying 
appeal, are temporarily halted from absorbing the major portion of the family 
budget. Is it not reasonable to believe that if dentistry had inaugurated a 
concerted campaign to sell dentistry a few years ago, that it would now be 
enjoying prosperity well beyond our vision? 

If we ourselves decide to delay our efforts to educate the public about 
dentistry, to whom do we want to delegate this great responsibility? Is it our 
present intention passively to accept Socialized Dentistry? Socialized Den- 
tistry is a definite possibility unless we provide a program for taking care of 
the dental health of this nation. 

We have been told time and again that only about twenty percent of 
our people regularly visit dentists. We are led to form the assumption that 
this twenty percent is the portion of our population that can afford dental 
services. That is not true! Twenty percent of our people visit dentists because 
80% do not realize how much dentists have to offer. Those of the 80% who 
stop to think of dentistry at all raise unpleasant pictures in their mind that 
do not encourage them to change their neglectful habits. (Continued on page four) 
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by Instituting A Public Relations Program That 
Will Provide Publicity Favorable To Dertistry 


Writes PVT. FICE MORK 


Former Public Relations Counsel to Dental Information Bureau, 
and American Dental Association 


Ten years ago a delegation from the New Jersey State Dental Society was 
among the group in the House of Delegates of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation which voted to kill an educational publicity program which was 
sponsored by the American Dental Association. They called it undignified 
and unethical. 

In May 1941, the New Jersey State Dental Society passed a resolution 
recognizing the efforts of a public relations counsel as being of direct bene- 
fit to public health. . 

I was the public relations counsel in both instances. My objective and 
method of operation were identical in each instance. 

The change in attitude by this great dental society was not inspired by 
an increased love for me. It was an indication of the trend of the times and 
the fact that the thinking leaders or organized dentistry have accepted the 
responsibility for the education of the public on oral health. 

The same year that the American Dental Association killed its program, 
(1931), the Greater New York December Meeting Committee decided to publi- 
cise the essays, clinics, and other activities of the meeting which were deemed 
of possible interest to the public. 

Efforts during this period were confined to the presentation of news- 
worthy stories to the metropolitan press. The fact that these stories seem 
to show the desirability of visiting the dentist was not entirely accidental! 

Several years later the First District Dental Society agreed that dental 
public relations in the New York area was a year round problem. We realized 
that a sound program needed more than a sporadic burst of activity for 
the great December meeting followed by eleven months of complete silence. 
The Dental Information Bureau was born of this realization in 1938. 

The First and Second District Dental Societies of the State of New York, 
together with the Greater New York Dental Meeting Committee and the 
New York Academy of Dentistry, each appointed a representative to the 
bureau and each society contributed money to a joint (Continued on page six) 
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It was my duty, as Chairman of the Dental 
Publicity and Lay Education committee of 
our Society, to obtain data that would help 
us to arrive at some definite plan by which 
we could reasonably achieve the results Dr. 
Crane had so clearly indicated were needed 
by our profession. A personal interview with 
Dr. J. W. Cooke of Boston, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Dental Foundation, proved 
most helpful. It gave us the initial ideas nec- 
essary for the formation of our Akron Dental 
Foundation. 

This plan, with co-operation and help, is 
the sound and logical course to follow for 
the advancement of our cause. It offers a 
collective opportunity for the mutual benefit 
of all. The Foundation intends to emphasize 
the true ideals of organized dentistry and, 
by fostering and maintaining helpful public 
relations, to arouse the public to the value 
of dental health. The ideals of organized 
dentistry and the health values of dentistry 
become more intimately important to us as 
time goes on. They are further emphasized 
by our engagement in another world conflict. 

Education is the true basis upon which 
health can be achieved. In order to bring 
our message to the public and to carry 
through a definite program of dental educa- 
tion, the most reasonable initial medium for 
this purpose is the newspaper. Through the 
newspaper we can instil into the minds of 
the public the fact that dentistry is far more 
important to the individual’s health, job, 
personal appearance and future welfare 
than most of the things for which Mr. John 
Q. Public so liberally spends his money. We 
realize, of course, that this message can not 
be put over with a few days effort. This is, 
indeed, a “long pull” idea with years of 
prejudice to overcome but it is in keeping 
with the trend of business. Although our 
Foundation has functioned for three years, 
the idea is comparatively new. We still en- 
tertain hopes that it will be accepted as 
commonplace in the near future. 

Dentists have a reputation for being poor 
business men. Unlike good business men, 
they are not inclined to spend money to 
make money. Most business men realize 
that a certain portion of their gross income, 
usually three percent, should be reinvested 
to obtain new business. The average dentist 
believes the old adage, “Make a good mouse 
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trap and the Public will Beat a Path to your 
Door.” It is not sufficient that you make a 
good mouse trap. Today, if you want to sell 
that mouse trap you must go out on the 
highways and byways of our nation and 
point out the advantages of your mouse trap 
over those that can also be bought. 

In order to obtain initial funds we again 
called upon that dynamic speaker, Dr. 
Crane. He addressed a capacity paid audi- 
ence in our armory. Dr. Crane talked to this 
paying audience for two hours on the sub- 
ject “The Key to Happiness in Marriage.” 
The proceeds from the lecture gave the Akron 
Dental Society the means for instituting their 
program of lay education. 

At the present time the membership of our 
Society furnishes the money for this activity. 
It is assisted by contributions from the sup- 
ply houses and dental laboratories in our 
immediate area. We have the co-operation 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the Board of 
Education, the State Health authorities, the 
Local Board of Health and the staff of the 
Akron Beacon Journal who have prepared 
displays for me to present before our Society, 
other Societies throughout the state and to 
our National Organization. I have with the 
assistance of hard working committees 
worked to impress them with the need of 
this measure so necessary to fill our dental 
chairs and to put dentistry in the budget of 
the public. 

We have a speakers’ bureau of dentists 
provided with movies and other interesting 
material. The services of these men are avail- 
able for lectures to P.T.A. groups, school 
children, mothers’ clubs and civic organiza- 
tions interested in dental health. We have a 
school examining board. It is doing a splen- 
did job with our children. It sends notifica-! 
tions to their parents. Our results have been 
most gratifying. Hardly a week passes that 
does not bring requests from P.T.A. groups 
and Mothers’ Clubs for speakers. Usually two 
of us fill the appointment. At the close of our 
lectures, questions and answers are in order. 
We are able, before these groups, to talk 
about the crying need for dental care. The 
groups themselves are very much interested. 
They are composed of parents who seek in- 
formation that has a bearing on the future 
of their children. 

We must co-operate to put dentistry among 
the important things in daily life. No partic- 
ular dentist will profit by such a program as 
we are carrying out, but dentistry, as a 
whole, benefits. Dentistry has something to 
offer so why not give it a place in the fam- 
ily budget? 
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Dentistry will be established in the family 
budget when dentists sell the advantages of 
dentistry to the public and impress upon 
people its proper relationship to their ap- 
pearance, their jobs, their health and their 
happiness. The scientific aspects of dentistry 
have no place in a general message ad- 
dressed to the public. This is a phase of 
dentistry that can be discussed when the 
patient enters your office. I take it for granted 
that you are all prepared to practice den- 
tistry; but you must first get the patient into 
your office. 

Right now dentistry can do a very import- 
ant job for itself. As mentioned in the early 
part of this paper, those who have been 
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“Ask Your Dentist” ¥ 


A Few of the Many Messages Paid for and Sponsored 


by the Akron Dental Foundation 


absorbing the greatest amount of the family 
budget are today restricted in the materials 
that they can sell. We are being properly 
urged to buy War Bonds with the money 
that is saved. Patriotically, the people will 
do so. Yet, there will remain a tremendous 
amount of money that could be and should 
be used to finance dental health. Dental 
health is an important factor in the building 
of public morale. 

If you will institute a program of publicity 
established on educational principles, you 
will be doing the public, the profession, your- 
self and your Nation a much needed service. 

544 Fernwood Drive 
Akron, Ohio 
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treasury in accordance with its membership 
and ability to contribute. The New Jersey 
State Dental Society joined this group. 

The representative on the Bureau selected 
me to serve as public relations counsel, 
which I did until my induction into the army. 

Several news problems needed solution 
before a comprehensive campaign in the 
public press could be launched. The first 
thing necessary was the education of news- 
paper editors and reporters. Consequently, 
a Press Dinner was held at which leaders of 
the profession told the editors and writers 
some of the problems that confronted den- 
tistry. The fact that only a slight percentage 
of the population was receiving dental care 
was stressed. The journalists were told of 
the relationship between dental health and 
general health. And finally, the beauty 
phase of dentistry was emphasized. 

Privately, I carried on a one man cam- 
paign with every important editor in the 
vicinity. Anecdote after anecdote was told 
about men whose jobs hung in the balance, 
until through the art and science of dentistry 
they were changed from “ape-men” into 
normal human beings. 

The press responded! Our first annual re- 
port showed that 81 per cent of the stories 
I had written were published by the news- 
papers. 


The second step in our campaign was the ~ 


correction of misinformation. This phase has 
taken time and because of mechanical diffi- 
culties is not entirely satisfactory at present. 
On the whole, however, newspaper editors 
realize their responsibility in presenting ac- 
curate stories to their readers and they wel- 
come the active assistance of an authorita- 
tive organization to insure accuracy on den- 
tal information. 

The origin of the famous LIFE MAGA- 
ZINE story is worth retelling. Two or three 
misleading but petty pictures were used by 
LIFE several years ago. They presented an 
opportunity for doing a real service for den- 
tistry. A complaint was lodged and a 
luncheon appointment was arranged be-, 
tween the editors, Dr. C. Franklin MacDonald, 
who was Bureau chairman at the time and 
is now a Major in the Army Dental Corps, 
Dr. Arthur Merritt, American Dental Associa- 
tion president, and myself. We sold the idea 


and three months of intensive effort pro- 
duced the free educational story of dentistry 
worth $60,000. 

Other magazine editors began to read 
more and more in the press about dentistry. 

A routine was established. Any legitimate 
writer was given access to sound dental 
material at my office. Arrangements were 
made for him to interview one or more of 
the Bureau's fifty dental consultants. Follow- 
ing preparation of the article, it was returned 
for approval. I checked the contents for 
Public Relations value. The Bureau's con-. 
sultants checked for dental accuracy. 

Occasionally, my enthusiasm for dentistry 
has produced a minor embarrassment. For 
instance, last summer the LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL, following a suggestive prod, de- 
cided to do a story showing how dental 
prosthetics offered the women of America a 
new beauty lease on life. The writer was 
the wife of an old newspaper friend of mine. 

Following some weeks of work, she was 
told that full dentures were prettier, better, 
and often so improved a woman's appear- 
ance that they made her look years younger. 
She looked interested. She agreed that 
women would want to know about that! 
And quietly, she asked me if they were as 
comfortable as “natural teeth.” 

“Full lowers are more comfortable than 
your own,’ was the reply. 

She smiled quizzically and then confided 
“I have full uppers and lowers!” But she 
wrote “TRUE OR FALSE”, which appeared 
in the LADIES HOME JOURNAL last summer. 

Stories that are detrimental to the pro- 
fession bring down all of our wrath upon 
the offending editor. The results show that 
we have never had to protest to the same 
editor twice! 

We have had some difficulty with the 
desires of some papers to carry advertise- 
ments from mail-order denture laboratories. 
Today, no New York newspaper accepts an 
advertisement from these groups. And the 
Traynor Bill, when it passes the Senate, will 
put an end once and for all to this menace 
all over the country. The Bill should be sup- 
ported by all ethical laboratories. 

Unless New York had a common spokes- 
man for all of its five dental groups, policy 
problems might show lack of unity and in- 
dividual societies might be ignored. As it is, 
material that is intended for professional 
ears only is deleted before distribution to 
the press. Papers that are presented before 
any of the groups are abstracted in advance 
by me. 


mntinued from page three 
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Yeoman’s service has been done not only 
on the quantity and quality of publicity 
secured but also on the type of material 
that has been kept away from the press. 


The former Bureau Chairman has been 
urging the American Dental Association to 
supplement its excellent Public Relations 
work by helping local societies to establish 
local Bureaus throughout the forty-eight 
states. I agree with him completely. Until 
organized dentistry realizes the importance 
of this work, and each locality has its own 
Bureau, no real national progress can be 
made. 


The all year-round hammering of the Den- 
tal Information Bureau comes to a climax 
with the December Meeting. Feature stories 
are prepared to coincide with this important 
event. The December Meeting last year was 
accompanied by a full-page story in the 
magazine supplement, THIS WEEK, which 
was carried in some forty papers throughout 
the country. 


My last efiort before being inducted into 
the Army appeared as a five day series in 
the New York World-Telegram during the 
week of May 12-16. This series, undoubtedly, 
will appear in other places throughout the 
country. The writer spent three weeks with 
me working on source material. 


Publicity Favorable to Dentistry that Appeared as 
a Five Days’ Series in the New York World-Telegram 


He interviewed twenty-two specialists. 
Nothing was said or printed that was not 
calculated to shout “GO TO YOUR DEN- 
TIST.” Here are two of the five headlines 
that were carried in this series: 

MODERN DENTAL WIZARDRY BUILDS 
NEW PERSONALITIES BY RESHAPING DE- 
FORMITIES. 

IT'S ALMOST A PLEASURE TO VISIT A 
DENTIST NOW BECAUSE THERE'S LITTLE 
PAIN. 

And to end this little story about sending 
the dentist patients — let me quote the clos- 
ing paragraph of the World-Telegram article. 

“The fight on pain is fundamental. Said 
one dentist with truth, ‘It is fear, not money 
or ignorance which keeps 90 per cent of 
the people from adequate dental care. And 
the Dental Information Bureau adds that 
nowadays virtually all that fear is without 
warrant.” 

And believe me, if we can only make 
every man, woman, and child in America 
know that “it does not hurt’, dental practice 
will triple, public health will be better served. 


® See Page 16 @ 
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50 things You Can Do To Help Win This War 


Writes W. R. DYKINS, D.D.S. 


Glen Lyon, Pennsylvania 


. Save the towels and napkins at home and 


in the office. Take care of your uniforms. 
Instruct your assistant or hygienist ac- 
cordingly. Cotton textiles are becoming 
increasingly more difficult to replace. 
The same machines can be used to man- 
ufacture clothing for soldiers and sailors, 
and for making parachutes. 


. Save hot water. Coal, gas, or oil are 


needed to heat every drop of water 
you waste. That fuel can be used to 
better advantage. 


. Save your after-shaving lotions. Use them 


but don't waste them. Luxury standards 
are going to undergo revision. 


. Save razor blades. Learn to strop your 


blade on the palm of your hand, in an 
empty water glass, or a regular stropper. 


. Save the empty shaving cream and 


toothpaste tubes and those in which you 
have been receiving your colloidal ma- 
terials. They are made of pure tin. 


. Save your soap. It is already rationed in 


England. Do not let it melt in the tub. 


. Save your old neckties. When they be- 


come soiled around the knot, don't buy 
a new tie. Have them cleaned. 


. Save on butter, cream, sugar, coffee, etc. 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


The shipping of these things takes freight 
car space and ship space. There are 
people in the world right now who have 
to exist on less for days than some of 
us waste at a single meal. 


. Save electricity. Electric power is needed 


to turn the lathes to keep the motors 
running. 

Save your car. Remember, before you 
drive anywhere that you have one set 
of tires that may have to last you for 
a long time. Use your feet first, then the 
bus or street car, then your automobile. 
Save your shoes. Have them shined fre- 
quently with a good cream. When not in 
use, stuff them with newspaper or use 
shoe trees. Change them frequently. Do 
not let them become rundown at the 
heels. It is not only unsightly but throws 
the entire shoe out of balance. Have them 
resoled and heeled whenever necessary. 
The shoe factories need all their time and 
energy to turn out shoes for the army 
and navy. 

Save your gasoline. It takes gasoline to 
“keep ‘em flying” and to “keep ‘em 
rolling.’ Every drop you waste is a drop 
less for that purpose. Don't drive at ex- 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


2l. 


22. 


cessive speeds. Maximum efficiency is 
obtained from your fuel at speeds of less 
than forty miles per hour. 

Save your tires. Avoid scraping and 
bumping of tires against curbs. Check 
the pressure on the tires at least twice a 
week. Avoid unpaved roads and car 
tracks. Use your brakes carefully. Cross 
switch the tires as soon as they show 
signs of uneven wear. 

Save paper. Paper and paperboard are 
needed to wrap shells, supplies, and 
clothing for the armed forces. Save the 
boxes which you receive from your sup- 
ply house and laboratory. 

Save all the rubber you can. Even 
pieces of rubber dam and rubber stoppers 
from ampules may be important. Your 
present rubber mat may be impossible to 
replace. 

Save and return all excess amalgam not 
used in restorations. Take care of your 
mercury. 

Save the tinfoil that remains from the 
processing of dentures. Save the tinfoil 
from cigarettes. 

Save your impression compound. It will 
become more increasingly difficult to ob- 
tain. Take care of what you have. The 
colloidal impression materials will also 
have to be replaced with some suitable 
substitute. 

Save your base plates. They are made of 
shellac which is impossible to get. 
Save your articulators. Be careful in re- 
moving casts. 

Save your equipment and instruments. 
Seal all acids in the laboratory. 

Save on paper cups. Use sterilized 


glasses. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Save the mandrels from mounted points. 
Save the Furniture in the operating room 
and reception room. Have it refinished 
if necessary. 

Save your sterilizer. Clean it regularly. 
Save metal impression trays. They are 
made of war material. Keep them clean 
and sterilized. 

Save your cotton rolls. Use them judici- 
ously. Manufacturers of cotton rolls have 
a serious responsibility in this war. 
Save your burs. In the June 1942 issue of 
Dental Survey, A. H. Kurzrock, D.DS., 
suggests that the life of burs can be pro- 
longed (1) by substituting carborundum 
points and wheels in certain tooth-cutting 
operations and (2) by grinding away dull 
and worn-out burs to sharp, unused sec- 
tions of the blades. He further states that 
carborundum points can often be used 
instead of cross-cut fissure burs for en- 
larging occlusal grooves or for prelimin- 
ary preparation of cavities in occlusal 
grooves and pits. Round burs, he writes, 
can be converted into modified inverted 
cone. burs by grinding off the upper 
half of the blades with a carborundum 
disk. Have burs resharpened. 

Save your equipment. It now is war 
equipment. Lubricate all moving parts 
frequently. Do not allow dust to accumu- 
late about the moving parts. 
Save and reclaim old equipment. If you 
have an unused operating chair in the 
x-ray room have it refinished. You will 
be pleasantly surprised how much more 
work you can handle by using two 
chairs. 


31. Save your hand pieces. Use one of the 


BOMB ruz BUMS /, 


recommended cleaning solutions for sale 
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ENEMY AGENTS WE WATE... 


THE FELLOW WHO IS INVESTING IN DENTAL 
SUPPLIES RATHER THAN IN DEFIWSE BONDS 


by your dealer. Clean the hand piece 
daily. Do not use abrasives to do so. 
Have old hand pieces rebuilt while you 
can. 


. Save your instruments. Have them re- 


sharpened when necessary. 


. Save your time. You are going to be 


busier than you have ever been. Use 
the services of a good laboratory when- 
ever it will add to your operating hours. 


. Save your credit. Pay cash as you go. 


Meet your charged abligations promptly. 
Do not ask your dealer or laboratory 
for credit beyond the terms established 
by government regulation. 


. Save “Wear it out — use it up — eat it 


up. Make it do or do without it.” 


. Save anything you can re-use. This in- 


cludes needles, pins, nails, screws, boxes, 
paper bags, etc. If you destroy it, some- 
body will have to replace it. The material 
and labor involved could be better util- 
ized. 


. Save their smile. When you're out driv- 


ing, give soldiers, sailors and marines a 
lift. They will be grateful. 


. Save on your entertaining. Entertain at 


simple, informal get-togethers. 


. Save your clothes. Change to old clothes 


at home. There's a wool shortage. 


. Save your carpets. They, too, are made 


of wool. Have them cleaned and re- 
paired. 


. Save on food. Encourage your wife to 
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prepare economical dishes. Make it eas- 
ier by praising her when she does it. 


. Save on food. If you have time, grow 


vegetables. An army :still fights on its 
stomach. We must supply not only our 
own forces but those of our allies. 


. Save kitchen grease. A nation-wide plan 


has been worked out whereby kitchen 
grease can be taken to the neighborhood 
arocer and sold to him. 


. Save old paper, scrap metal, etc. Scrap 


metal and other materials will be turned 
over to war industries where they are 
badly needed. 


. Save yourself and others. Get plenty of 


exercise, fresh air, and rest. If you have 
a cold, don’t spread it by mixing with 
crowds Colds spread to other people and 
may eventually keep a number of men 
from doing their best work in an airplane 
factory, munitions plant, or other vital 
industry. 


. Save your community. Enroll in civilian 


defense if you can. There's plenty to be 
done. Needed are airplane spotters, air- 
raid wardens, first-aid experts, and the 
like. 


. Save your face. Don't be a hoarder. 


Don't encourage hoarding. If there are 
going to be shortages, share the incon- 
veniences of the other fellow. 


. Save your ‘tongue. Don’t heed rumors; 


don't pass them on. “Inside dope”’ usually 
originates with ‘“dopes.”’ 


. Save a life. Be a blood donor. Contact 


your local Red Cross agency. Re 


. Save your freedom — Buy Bonds. Inves 


10% of your income. 


: zw, — 
KEEP EW FLEEING/ 
BUY BONDS 
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SCHICKELGRUBER, the paper hanger 


“HE DID IT BEFORE AND HE CAN DO IT AGAIN” 
you dave for Viclory J 
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Treatment of Prognathic Overbite with A Removable Appliance 


By H. MERCER, D.D.S., Toronto, Canada 


meters. At rest. the incisal edges of the anteriors were in contact. \ 


DESCRIPTION OF PATIENT 


Male. 30 years old. Good physique, and in 
apparently good health. Patient complained 
of inability to masticate food and a tendency 
to swallow the wrong way which sometimes 
caused vomiting. During the course of colds 
from which the patient suffered occasionally, 
there was also pain and a feeling of pres- 
sure in the ears. This was presumed to be 
due to interference with the function of the 
eustachian tube, through pressure at the 
pharyngeal end. 


to a distance of six milli- 2m = 


PROCEDURES 


On examination, the mouth gave evidence 
of careful attention to the details of hygiene 
and dental care. The upper and lower jaws 
were fairly well formed and occluded in a 
prognathus relationship. The lower anteriors 
covered the uppers to a distance of six 
millimeters. When at rest the incisal edges 
of the upper and lower anteriors were in 
contact. From the upper jaw there were 
missing the right first and third molars. The 
second molar had taken the position of the 


4 agp monin.... 
% Pi After careful consideration it was decided to es- 
; Ey tablish functional occlusion at the rest position. 
gested by Dr, Jaffe was adapted to this case.* 


first. The left lateral had been restored by 
a Steele’s pontic attached to a % crown on 
the left cuspid. The left first molar was miss- 
ing. Its place had been taken by the second 
molar. The third molar occupied the position 
of the second molar. The lower right molars 
reached almost to the second bicuspid. There 
was only a separation of two millimeters. 


There was no more evidence clinically 
or radiographically of periodontal disease in- 
volving pocket formations or bone changes 
than one would consider normal for this in- 
dividual. Nor was there any suggestion of 
abnormal susceptibility to caries. 

After careful consideration of the factors 
involved it was decided to establish func- 
tional occlusion at the rest position. Ticonium 
was employed for the construction of the 
framework because of its qualities of strength, 
lightness, tissue tolerance and cleanliness. 
An acrylic resin was chosen for the onlays. 
This material was selected because of its 
lightness, esthetic qualities, shock absorbing 
properties and the ease by which it may be 
accommodated to the opposing teeth during 
condylar movements. 

After a thorough prophylaxis, hydro-colloid 
impressions were taken of the upper and 
lower jaws. These were poured in stone, 
separated and trimmed. The lower model 
was then surveyed and duplicated as sur- 
veyed in the investment. Retention was ob- 
tained by means of Roach type clasps on the 
lower right second bicuspid utilizing the 
space to the distal and on the left first 
bicuspid. The lower right lateral was re- 
stored with a Steele's facing. Retainers were 
placed along the occlusal surfaces with in- 
tervening stops to prevent strains being 
created in the plastic during processing. 


To obtain the revised position and neces- 
sary bite registration the method suggested 
by Dr. Jaffe of Washington in his full denture 
technique* was adapted to this case. A rein- 
forced compound bite block was built and 
tried in the mouth. When the jaws were 
closed the incisal edges of the anterior teeth 
were three millimeters apart. 

The surface of the compound was gently 
softened, and the patient instructed to move 


. the mandible through its various positions.. 
- When this was completed the incisal edges 
' were about a millimeter apart. 


The occlusal surface of this compound 
registration was then copper plated and 
placed on the lower model. The case was 
mounted on a plane line articulator. 

The Ticonium framework was tried in the 
mouth and then placed on the lower model. 
White inlay wax was placed over the 
occlusal surfaces of the teeth, built up to 
the revised bite and attached to the retentive 
bars of the Ticonium framework. The wax 
was carved to suit the anatomy of the teeth 
involved and adjusted to the new occlusion. 
When finished, the try-in was placed in the 
mouth and the necessary adjustments made. 
The acrylic onlays and teeth were pro- 
cessed first and then the saddle attachments. 

Very minor adjustments were made and 
the completed case was placed in the mouth. 
The pits and fissures of the involved teeth 
were treated with Howe's solution. 

The patient for whom this case was con- 
structed has worn the appliance.more than 
a year with both physical and mental satis- 
faction. There is no longer any interference 
with respiration, deglutition or mastication 


‘nor is there any feeling of inferiority because 


of the physical defect which the appliance 
corrected. *Dental Digest July 1939 issue 


There is no longer any interference with % 
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.: For the two best articles on 
54> 
\t 4 00 How to promote dentistry to the public 
t Two such articles will be selected for presentation in TIC each month. 
Ws To each of the writers will be given a $50.00 War Bond. 
2 The subjects selected may include a description of the management 
i. IN WAR of poster and essay contests, radio programs, dental weeks, and other 
YY BONDS movements to spread the story of dentistry. Financing plans that 
,. make it more convenient for patients to afford dentistry will also 
uy be welcomed. 
‘a For the best article by a dental hygienist or assistant on 00 
$ 
ae How to promote dentistry to the public Co 
ry Such articles can concern any program designed to bring dentistry 
‘a to the attention of the layman through the medium of dental assis- Ww 
: tants and dental hygienists. Special exhibits prepared for health IN AR 
. shows, school work, letter campaigns to patients, etc., are suitable 
BONDS 
. For suggestions on saving present materials 
5Q and equipment 
ie Your present equipment and instruments may be impossible to re- 
mR: place. You may be compelled to use other materials than those to 
be, WAR which you have become accustomed. 
IN 
Ay Tell us-how you are making these things last longer. Tell us how 
BS STAMPS you are “Saving for Victory” in your office. Five suggestions will be 
A, accepted each month. To each of those contributing an accepted sug- 
3 ® gestion will be awarded War Savings Stamps in the amount of $2.50. 
s 
a For a report on the most unusual restoration 
s s 
y entrusted to any Ticonium Laboratory during $1090 
the previous month 
\ The Restoration may be constructed according to any technique and JN WAR 
Bg: of any material. Your report should include a description of the . 
bs. operative procedures involved and suitable illustrations of the patient BONDS 
im and the appliance. One case will be selected for presentation each 
month. 
Ag Articles may be submitted in the form of manuscript, notes or letter. 
aa Address all correspondence to 
D): TIC, 413 North Pearl Street, Albany, New York 
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